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What Every Newspaper Reader 
Should Know 


The millions of dollars spent by newspapers on reader in- 
terest studies to find their most lush markets have given us a 
pretty clear picture of the average newspaper reader. He spends 
about 15 minutes scanning the front page headlines and lead 
sentences, flips back to the sport page for 5 minutes, then tapers 
off with 30 seconds of Blondie and Dick Tracy. After a hard 
day’s work, he is not much interested in cultivating immunity 
from the ad behind the ad, the smear behind the slanted head- 
line which he reads. 

But a system of communications, such as our own, which 
makes available its full techniques to any interest (or most 
any) with money to sell its commodity or program to the 
public, makes necessary a reader with full faculties, with ade- 
quate knowledge of the nature of the press, and some ethic 
of his own. Therefore, this issue of Social Action has put to 
two experts such questions as the following: 

Whose ideological symbols are used in the popular press ? 
How does the present processing of news influence its 
content ? 

What are the chief centers of power in the American press ? 
What signs are there of an ethic of communications among 
publishers ? 

What standards should a reader have for evaluating news- 
papers ? 

How can he protect himself against manipulation by manu- 
facturers of debased products and press agents of ir- 
responsible pressure organizations ¢ 

Finally, Thomas Keehn, legislative secretary of the Council 
for Social Action, and the editor have, in place of Washington 
. Report, compiled a list of pressure and research publications 
which will give the reader access to sources of information 
supplementing his newspaper's version of what is taking place 


in our world. 
—KENNETH UNDERWOOD 


The State of the Press 


Robert Lasch 


Editor and Publisher, the house organ of the newspaper in- 
dustry, devoted a full page of a recent issue to the accomplish- 
ments of the Miami Hera/d in carrying on operations despite 
a printers’ strike. Thanks to new technical developments, the 
Herald was able to publish without missing a day. Quivering 
with vicarious pride, Editor and Publisher told the story of the 
substitute processes: 


“So successful were they proving that in the Wednesday, 
Dec. 29 edition, the Herald achieved a typographical triumph. 
All the greyhound racing results were set in agate tabular 
form—a notoriously difficult piece of printing—entirely by 
teletype tape.” 


Use of Great Technical Resources for Trivial Ends 


One of the most interesting social facts about newspapers is 
suggested by that innocent paragraph: the altogether dispro- 
portionate and often ridiculous mobilization of great technical 
resources for trivial ends. The news-plane speeds to the scene, 
the reporters flash their findings to a waiting desk, photo- 
gtaphers slap excellent pictures on the wirephoto network, en- 
gtavers and typographers translate words and pictures into 
metal, bells ring, presses roll—and the newspaper hits the 
street with screaming headlines about a cheap hussy, slain in 
love nest, who will be forgotten by the next edition. 


How does it happen that the complicated and increasingly 
costly machinery of communications can be expended so lav- 


Robert Lasch is an editorial writer on the Chicago Sun-Times and author 
of the Atlantic Monthly prize winning essay “For a Free Press.’ Mr. Lasch 
was educated at the University of Nebraska and as a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford. He was awarded one of the Nieman fellowships for practicing news- 
papermen and spent one year in study of the American press and social 
sciences at Harvard University. 
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ishly on enterprises of such doubtful social validity? Do Dick 
Tracy and Steve Canyon really justify the heavy outlay of four- 
color printing and expensive talent? Newsprint has become 
precious stuff. Should it be wrung from the forests of Canada, 
milled in the silent North, shipped down the lakes, transported 
halfway across a continent by the world’s best railroad system, 
and fed to the waiting presses, all for the sake of printing a 
handicapper’s predictions on the fifth race at Hialeah? 


“Giving the Readers What They Want” 

The newspaperman’s answer to such questions is the stock 
one. People buy newspapers, don’t they? Look at the reader 
surveys. Your profoundest editorial may gain a readership of 
25 per cent on a good day, but six out of ten persons will turn 
to the comics. Drop the racing results in a fit of righteousness, 
and a substantial bloc of readers will drop your newspaper in 
a fit of boredom. Moralists may deplore the emphasis on crime 
and sensation; but a “good” murder will tonic a lagging circu- 
lation where the weightiest news about the United Nations will 
only depress it. 


Behind these defensive replies, by which editors seek to shift 
the responsibility for the state of the press from themselves to 
“the reader,” is an uneasy conscience. Among editorial workers 
there has been a real development of professional spirit in re- 
cent years. Conscientious newspapermen find themselves caught 
in a calling which is groping for a socially valid mission. 


The Search for a Socially Valid Mission 


Radio and television are constantly encroaching upon what 
used to be the preserve of newspapers—'‘spot’’ news. The de- 
velopment of weekly news magazines has cut into the field from 


. the other direction, that of interpretation, analysis and opin- 


ion. It is now quite possible to be well-informed without ever 
looking at a newspaper. Where does that leave the daily press ? 
With patterns, recipes, advice to the lovelorn, sports sensa- 
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tions, comics, columns, and the divorce court beat? What be- 
comes of the historic mission of the press, the ultimate justifi- 
cation for a free press,—the notion of a fourth estate which 
functions independently as an organ of public enlightenment 
indispensable to a working democracy ? 


A newspaperman who tries to answer these questions is con- 
stantly foiled and frustrated by the knowledge that, in the 
business office, there is little of the haunting discontent that 
lurks in the newsroom. The business office wants to sell papers 
for the purpose of selling advertising, and it wants to sell ad- 
vertising for the purpose of selling papers. To this side of the 
enterprise—one which, unfortunately, produces or entraps 
most of the publishers—the supreme justification of the news- 
paper industry is commercial success. The “good” paper is the 
money-making paper, the “bad” one the loser. If a newspaper 
can get and hold enough readers to provide a market for its 
advertisers, it has survival value; and in the jungle of commer- 
cial life, survival is law. 

Nobody can deny, of course, the business office's unassail- 
able premise; that if you want to “do good,” you must first ° 
have a going concern. Angels come few and far between, and 
even angels can do no more than help a paper creep until it 
learns to walk. Here is the source of the perplexing dilemma. 
If a newspaper is not commercially profitable, it usually dares 
not risk experiments which might give it a more satisfying role 
in society; and when it does make money, then the incentive to 
experiment is usually gone. 


The Push and Pull Between Commercial and 
Professional Motives 


For readers, the push and pull between the commercial mo- 
tive and the professional motive account for the paradox that 
is the press today—the technical brilliance and the impov- 
erished content, the flashes of excellence and the long stretches 
of mediocrity, the editorial aspiration discounted by com- 
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mercial necessity, the occasional high sense of mission offset 
much of the time by social irresponsibility. 

Just as other industries have marched implacably down ‘the 
road to monopoly, concentration of control advances steadily 
in the newspaper field. Here as elsewhere, monopoly seems to 
be the child of competition. Competition led to the introduc- 
tion of costlier types of service or production; as the pace grew 
hotter, one paper after another fell out of the race; until in 
many cities one victor remains unchallenged in the field. It is 
a truism of the-business that radio has only whetted the 
people's appetite for news. The fact remains that radio and 


Trent—Editor and Publisher 


“I don’t yell ‘Wha’d’ya read,’ because there’s only 
one paper in town!” 
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other competitors for the advertising dollar have helped to 
reduce the number of newspapers that could serve that ap- 
petite. The survivors have their readers, true enough, but there 
are fewer survivors every yeat. . 


Restoration of Era of Small, Competitive Papers Unlikely 

Nostalgic admirers of a bygone age may talk of making little 
ones out of big ones; of somehow, by legislation or exhortation 
or technological discovery, turning back the clock to a time 
when many newspapers competed freely. After ail, Milton's 
free and open encounter, by which truth was to vanquish false- 
hood, presupposed a variety of agencies through which truth 
would find expression. But however desirable it might be to 
reconstruct the era of many small newspapers—and even that, 
in view of the quality of journalistic enterprise in the old days, 
may be questioned—the still small voice of experience whispers 
that it isn’t going to be done. As U.S. Steel is unlikely to be 
broken down into its quondam components, so you can lay odds 
against any merger of a Herald, a Sun, a World, a Times anda 
Tribune unraveling itself or tolerating a rebirth of its ante- 
cedents. 


Newspapers Will Grow Fewer and Bigger 

Even if one presumed a sudden technological revolution 
which measurably reduced the costs of publication, there is 
little hope that new papers would spring up like mushrooms 
unless the basic economic pattern of the industry undergoes an 
equally drastic change. All attempts to establish new dailies 
run head-on into the tyranny of leadership. Where one paper 
is already established, another faces an uphill battle, not only 
in attracting editorial talent, but in persuading advertisers to 
back a horse which always, at the start, rans second or worse. 

Laymen often wonder why a newspaper with 300,000 cir- 
culation may be a financial failure in New York but a con- 
spicuous success in some other city. The reason is: that the’ 
300,000 newspaper in New York is competing with giants of 
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half a million to a million readers, while in Louisville or Kansas 
City 7 is the uncontested giant. An advertiser may see small 
reason to spend his money with even a promising second paper 
when he can cover the field by spending it all with the first. 


The rich grow richer. The first paper gets the support be- 
cause it is first, and, thus amply upholstered, retains a tremen- 
dous power to fight off the challenge of any upstarts which 
may hope to dislodge it. So we had just as well face the prob- 
ability that, by and large, newspapers may be expected to grow 
fewer and bigger. j 


On the Whole, Newspapers Reflect a Business Point of View 

All generalizations about newspapers need to be qualified. 
There are honorable exceptions to just about everything that 
can be said. Bearing this in mind, we can say that, on the whole, 
because newspapers are business they tend inevitably to reflect 
a business point of view. 

The American press is rightly proud of what is called its 
“objectivity.” By that is meant the effort to report events with- 
out bias, to balance various points of view, to give a true and 
unslanted picture of the news. Granting that the press in 
general succeeds at this task better than it once did, and grant- 
ing that American newspapers succeed at it as well as any, still 
there is no escaping the fact that editorial point of view is 
constantly exercised in the selection and emphasis of news. 
The individual story can be objectively written, but there is no 
such thing as a perfectly objective news report. No newspapet 
can print all the news. What it does print and how it plays the 
various stories must reflect an editorial judgment that is not 
always formed solely according to “news value.” 


It is not so much a case of advertisers crudely influencing 
editorial judgment as it is a case of many publishers sharing 
‘ the views of advertisers. The subtle intellectual climate estab- 
lished by an ownership that may have the same social outlook 
as the ownership of steel mills, department stores or anything 
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else, affects the way news is handled. No directive need ever 
come down to slant the news against Russia, yet a news staff 
will unconsciously and almost automatically play up the anti- 
Russian news simply because publishers as a class, in common 
with other capitalists, entertain such a profound suspicion of 
communism. : 


Influence of Publisher on News Coverage 

The publisher’s point of view, even while not explicitly 
shared by the news staff, plays an indefinable but important 
role in determining what news the paper goes after. A reporter 
who tried to paint the full picture of contending social forces 
in the Taft-Hartley fight, or one who tried to suggest that cer- 
tain factors might elect Truman in 1948, would have two 
strikes against him if he worked for a publisher who had firm- 
ly made up his mind that Taft-Hartley was a triumphant cor- 
rection of union power or that Dewey could not lose. The cen- 
sorship, of course, is rarely overt. But the No. 1 reader of any 
newspaper is its publisher, and editors naturally strive to turn 
cut a paper which the publisher likes—that is, which tells the 
truth as he sees the truth. If the news staff consistently pro- 
duces a picture of the world which conflicts with his notions 
of what the picture really is, then he cannot help suspecting 
that something must be wrong with the staff. 

The odd and disturbing fact is that many publishers tend to 
arrive at their judgments of the world exactly as do any other 
businessmen. A man like Col. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune sits at the center of a vast machinery for gathering 
information. He has at his fingertips resources for discovering 
facts which few men can command. One might expect that he 
would be the best informed man in the world; yet, to judge 
by the results, he relies on prejudice, hunch, and misinforma- 
tion quite as much as the next man. The great communications 
network which he controls becomes a means of verifying his’ 
peculiar preconceptions, rather than a method of supplying 
facts on which to base a public judgment. 
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Why the Press Has a Monolithic Look 


Publishers, then, do not inhabit a unique Olympus nor en- 
joy a special insight by reason of their presumed familiarity 
with the public pulse. They move and live and have their being 
in the same world as other businessmen. They will hire trained 
reporters to gather information from the far corners of the 
earth, and then pay more attention to a circuit-riding lecturer 
who electrifies the luncheon club with tales of abiding menace. 
They will staff a Washington bureau with experts, and then 
subscribe to an “inside dope” newsletter for their private 
illumination. 

This is what gives so much of the press its monolithic look. 
This is why so many newspapers, as if controlled from a 
single center, come up with substantially the same point of 
view, emphasize the same things, select the same news stories. 
Not because there is a deep-dyed conspiracy, not because “Wall 
Street’ controls the press, but simply because the great majority 
of newspapers are run by businessmen, subject to the same 
influences and reacting in the same way as other businessmen, 
the daily press too often represents the business community 
rather than the whole community. 


Influence of the Daily Struggle to Get to Press 

Not all the characteristics of today’s press can be traced to 
the dominance of business influence in its ownership and man- 
agement. Some of them spring from the very nature of the daily 
struggle to get to press; others, from the inadequacy of edi- 
torial insight and adaptability. 

Many newspapermen still believe in, or at least act on the 
premise of, the old saw that the world lives and dies every 
24 hours. Because yesterday's newspaper is as dead as mack- 
erel, its editors get into the habit of regarding yesterday's news 
in the same light. Yet out of yesterday grows today, and out 
of today tomorrow. Today’s news may not mean much to the 
reader unless he is reminded of the stuff from which it came, 
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but newspapers often behave as if anything that happened last 
week is too far gone in the past to bear mentioning. 


The Failure to Provide a Meaningful Context for News 

One of the greatest shortcomings of the press, therefore, is 
its failure to knit together the many strands of interest and con- 
flict and pressure that go into the complicated processes of a 
complex society. You get a series of intermittent flashes, dis- 
parate and unexplained, but no sense of continuity or causal 
connection. You are told what happened (usually several hours 
after radio has told it) but seldom why, or how, or what it 
means. Each day’s news is treated as a thing apart, and often 
on the plane of pure sensation. To many a bewildered reader, 
the biggest “news” would be not the event itself but the flash 
of understanding that enables him to fit it into a meaningful 
context. 

The necessity to work at high speed, the constant pressure 
of coming deadlines, the nervous strain of gathering, collating 
and mechanically converting news into print, all understand- 
ably work against taking the long view in the late sports final. 
To the physical problems are added the habits and predilec- 
tions of the men who make newspapers. Reporters and editors 
themselves respond to sensation, to “the latest,” to surprise 
and novelty and excitement. Consequently they tend to forget 
that there are other kinds of news. 

Shall the newspaper stress what is important, or what is 
interesting ? What is too often forgotten is that the newspaper's 
job is to make the important interesting. Significance is synony- 
mous with dullness only in the mind that cannot grasp signi- 
ficance. The ideal calls for highly trained reporters and editors 
who combine an appetite for the new with an understanding 
of the enduring. News in its fullest sense demands an ob- 
server who is so saturated with his subject that he can be stimu- 
lated by what goes on at the same time he grasps its relation to 
what has gone before and what may come hereafter. In the 
society of today, this means specialization. 
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Old News Beats No Longer Have Validity 


Newspapers are learning, slowly, that the old news beats no 
longer have validity. They need housing reporters now, not 
just real estate editors—reporters who can cover housing news 
wherever it breaks, in Washington, in the state capital, in the 
municipal agencies and the builders’ associations. Science re- 
porters are needed who can interpret the papers delivered be- 
fore a learned society as competently as they report a new 
treatment for polio. Court reporters have to be students of the 
law, market observers have to know economics, White House 
correspondents have to know foreign policy as intimately as 
diplomats. The old division of labor, based upon the sources 
of news, is giving way to a division that reflects its content. 


In theory, this broadening of the reporter's background and 
equipment ought to make for better news coverage. From the 
public’s point of view it does not do so unless the newspaper 
uses the specialized knowledge at its command for the purpose 
of asking questions. 


- Unfortunately too many newsmen, though they know their 
subjects well enough to ask the right questions, seem to have 
lost their zeal for that basic function of journalism. They are 
content to let the policy makers in government and business 
ask their own questions and supply their own.answers. 


Influence of Press Agentry 

The vocation of press agentry has sprung up to fill this need. 
Business groups, farm groups, labor groups; industries, crafts, 
corporations and unions; and government at every level have 
interposed between the news gatherer and the source of news 
the “information service’ or public relations office which is 
only too glad to assist the press in telling its story. Press 
agentry pays well, and draws into its ranks many of the most 
competent newspapermen who, about the time their children 
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are ready for high school, suddenly tire of working for glory 
and a minimum wage. 

The press agents do, of course, perform a -useful service. 
They make readily available facts which the press might other- 
wise overlook. But their job is to present the facts in such a 
way as to serve the interest of their employer. They do not 
serve the public and do not pretend to. 


Because press agents are friendly, co-operative and genuinely 
useful, the newspaper easily falls into the habit of relying on 
them for legwork which the press ought to do for itself. From 
there it is only a step to the uncritical acceptance of the public 
relations handout as a substitute for news. The fault lies with 
the press, not with the public relations people. If the press 
asked the right questions, if it relentlessly pursued its own 
insatiable curiosity, not all the information officers in the coun- 
try could prevent the truth from being told in the public 
interest. 

Several months ago Bradley Dewey, former member of the 
civilian board which reviewed results of the Bikini bomb tests, 
published an article in the Atlantic Monthly asking why the 
report of this board had never been made public, as was in- 
tended when it was appointed. In Washington, newsmen re- 
layed the question to the President at his press conference. He 
fobbed it off with a jest. Perhaps he was within his rights. But 
the press would also have been within its rights in turning® 
overt every stone in Washington to find out why the report had 
been locked up and what was in it. The sad truth is that no 
serious effort was apparently made to follow up. Mr. Dewey's 
question, which certainly had a public interest, was lost in the 
general laughter at the press conference. 


Increase in Power of Government to Form Public Opinion 


The intimate relationship of government information agents 
and the press has led to an alarming increase in the power of 
government, as well as corporations, to form public opinion. 
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Particularly in the field of foreign policy, there has been a 
rapid development of the art of indoctrinating press and public. 


The Atlantic pact was not published until after the State 
Department had held weeks of “information” sessions with 
publishers, correspondents, and representatives of other opin- 

- 1on-forming groups. As the pact was being written, bits and 
scraps of news about it were fed out through selected cor- 
respondents and trusted senators. So far as the public was con- | 
cerned, it did not have at this stage sufficient information on 
which to base a sober and carefully considered judgment. 


The discussion was entirely in the control of the State De- 
partment, because all the information was “unofficial” and any- 
body who had misgivings about the policy could be dismissed 
as uninformed. Newsmen and their home offices got plenty of 
“background” material which enabled them to get used to the 
idea of the pact in a gradual way, and gradually to accustom 
the public. 

When at last the public 
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By this time most of the po- 
tential opposition to the 
esas eurrearine’ FFAP principle of a military alli- 
MA ta\>\ 4 ance had been skilfully brok- 
en down. By this time the 
pact had become a matter of 
settled foreign policy which 
it was almost unpatriotic to 
question. Instead of a great 

debate, such as should have 


‘YES, YES, BUT. WE'RE WAITING been conducted on so grave 
FOR THE DETAILS’ an issue, we had a rather per- 
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functory discussion, the outcome of which was fairly certain in 
advance. The public and the newspapers did not formulate 
opinion on the pact; public opinion was artfully mobilized by 
the government with the passive co-operation of most of the 
press. 


It should not be concluded from this that the government 
holds the press in the hollow of its hand. The other side of 
the Atlantic pact story is that the Truman administration, with 
all its informational resources, has never yet succeeded in ob- 
taining in the press a fair and full discussion of its national 
health program. Here is an issue of obvious public interest 
which deserves the widest comment and the most searching 
investigation. Few newspapers accepted it as such. They just 
couldn’t be bothered. The discussion was. left largely in the 
hands of the interested parties, the propagandists on one side 
or the other, with no attempt on behalf of the public to lay 
bare the fundamentals of the problem. 


When Government and Business Agree 


The explanation appears to be that when the climate of 
opinion which dominates most of the press is receptive to ideas 
which the government wishes to promote, the press provides 
a ready transmission belt for those ideas. Since the opinion 
which dominates the press is largely that of the business com- 
munity, this means that government and business together can 
make an almost unbeatable combination so far as the forma- 
tion of public sentiment is concerned. Because business since 
the war has been highly receptive to anti-Russian hysteria, the 
cold war and a huge armaments budget, the press has served 


as a vehicle by which these causes were promoted by the gov- 
ernment. 


When business opinion and government opinion clash, 
however, the press will generally be found on the side 
of business. The fundamentals of civil rights, of economic 
planning, of housing, labor and welfare legislation have not 
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enjoyed anything like the friendly reception, transcending party 
lines, which was accorded the cold wat. 


Estrangement of the Press from Its Constituency 

The estrangement of the press from its constituency—the 
people—could not have been more strikingly demonstrated 
than in the 1948 election. For 16 years the great weight of 
editorial opinion had been thrown in the balance against the 
social and economic ideas represented by the New Deal. For 
16 years the press, like the Republican party, had lived in the 
hope that some day those ideas would be repudiated and for- 
gotten forever. That editors should differ from the public on 
political points of view may not be too important. But the 1948 
election showed that something more than a mere political 
divergence was involved. 


This time, the press not only hoped for but expected the tri- 
umph of reaction. It had become so steeped in the shibboleths 
of an outworn social philosophy that it misread entirely the 
temper of the country. It forgot even to ask the elemental 
questions: forgot to ask what the farmers were thinking about, 
what labor was interested in, what concerned the plain people. 
Not knowing and, for the moment, seeming not to care what 
the people had in their hearts, the press could the more easily 
accept the pollsters’ mistakes and the more unanimously mis- 
inform the people as to how the country was going to vote. 

This was not a mere wrong bet to be lightly shrugged off 
the day after election, as so many newspapers tried to do. The 
scandal was not that the press had made a bad guess, but that 
it had failed so miserably to understand the needs and wants 
and aspirations of its readers. Nobody has a right to expect 
that his newspaper shall agree with him, but he can properly 
demand that in reporting the life of the community it shall 
know something about the people and their interests. That is 
its job. 

The election was a jolt, and on the whole a healthy one. It 
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brought home to many publishers and editors the full dimen- 
sions of the gulf that had been slowly widening between them 
and the public. 


‘Press Reaction to Commission on the Freedom of the Press 


Up till November, 1948, the prevailing attitude of news- 
papers toward the report of the Hutchins Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press had been one of amused condescension 
or angry hostility. A few weeks after the election, Chancellor 
Hutchins delivered a biting speech before the National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers. He read the dismal record of the 
reception accorded the commission’s report: how it had been 
misrepresented, played down, dusted off; how the basic plea 
of the commission—that newspapers preserve their freedom 
by accepting social responsibility—was twisted into a plea for 
government regulation; how an institution which is so ready 
to dish it out could not seem to take it. 


Where the report of the commission, when published in 
Match, 1947, had produced only a ripple, the speech produced 
action. At the suggestion of Editor and Publisher, after an ex- 
change of views with Chancellor Hutchins, a panel composed 
of editors and members of the Hutchins commission met in 
New York toward the end of March, 1949. The panel approved 
tentative proposals for “a joint appraisal of the self-improve- 
ment possibilities of American newspapers through studies of 
specific problems.” 


Apparently what the panel has in mind is the establishment 
of a research agency, under the supervision of active news- 
papermen and with the co-operation of outsiders, to study such 
questions as how newspaper policy is formed, allocation of 
news content, regional distribution and use of foreign news; 
coverage of news of minority groups, the development of in- 
terpretative coverage without loss of objectivity. The studies 
would be financed, it is hoped, by foundation funds, and would 
aim at specific case histories rather than broad generalizations. 
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What will come of it, if anything, one would be rash to pre- 
dict. To date the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
which represents the ultimate power of the industry—the own- 
ership—has maintained an unfriendly silence toward all such 
proposals to set up a critical reviewing agency, as proposed 
by the Hutchins commission. But it is deeply significant that 
leading editors and one or two socially responsible publishers 
can sit down with professors, clergymen and other “outsiders,” 
and can agree on “tentative proposals.” 


The Mission Newspapermen Grope For \ 


The mission which newspapermen are groping for is the 
historic one of representing the people. If their calling is to 
recapture.a dynamic role in a creative democratic society, the 
gulf between press and public must be bridged. Ruling out the 
‘revival of competition and the desirability of government 
control as means to that end, it is clear that reform must come, 
if it comes, from within. External stimulus can be extremely 
valuable. Certainly there will be little incentive for change 
unless the public continues to express its dissatisfaction with 
the press as it is. But if change is to come, those who own and 
manage newspapers must in the end accept the conviction that 
the press is more than a business; that its client is the people 
and not the commercial community; that it can serve the people 
only by a professional devotion to the public good; that it 
deserves and can preserve its freedom only by performing a 
socially valid function. 


Ethics for the 
Newspaper Reader 


Harold H. Titus 


Into my home come two daily newspapers, several weekly 
news magazine and news services, and some monthly journals. 
Yet when an important issue is before the country I am often 
perplexed by my inability to find out what has actually hap- 
pened. I am called upon to express my opinion, to talk to my 
classes, and sometimes to give talks on current topics when I 
am unable to secure what I consider a fair and impartial cover- 
age of the essential elements in the situation. 


My feeling of uncertainty is not an isolated one, judging by 
the present flood of books and articles on the American press. 
A recent study* of the handling of the “Condon Case” by nine 
New York daily newspapers is somewhat typical. A subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
called Dr. Edward U. Condon “‘one of the weakest links in our 
atomic security.” Immediately various governmental agencies 
and individuals made statements in his defense. The nine New 
York papers studied varied widely in their treatment of the 
case. Most of the pro-Condon statements were found in four 
papers—the Times, Herald Tribune, Star, and Post. In the 
Journal American 82 per cent of the statements printed were 
anti-Condon. In the Sum, Mirror,.and News the anti-Condon 
statements were preponderant. The newspapers tended to re- 

*“Trial by Newspaper,’ by Joseph T. Klapper and Charles Y. Glock, Scientific 
American, February 1949, pp. 16-21. 
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Harold H. Titus is professor of philosophy, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. His book, Ethics for Today (Second edition, revised, American Book 
Co., 1947), containing a chapter on ethics of mass communications, is one 
of the most widely used ethics texts in the United States, His other books in- 
clude Living Issues in Philosophy and What is a Mature Morality? Dr. Titus 
is Chairman of the Social Action Committee of the Ohio Baptist Convention. 
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peat denunciations “‘six times as often as they repeated state- 
ments in his support.” 


Need for a Reader’s Code of Ethics 

Today’s reader needs an ethical code or a set of values for 
judging newspapers and his own methods of keeping informed. 
The Christian seeks to live at his best in the affairs of every- 
day life. This concern grows out of his loyalty to Christ and to 
the God that Christ revealed. Right choice in any situation de- 
pends upon the Christian’s knowledge of the actual situation as 
well as upon his good intentions. As Shakespeare says, “Honor 
alone doth not make a good surgeon.” The mature Christian 
will feel a moral obligation to be significantly informed about 


Acme 


Dr. Edward U. Condon (right) conferring with Chairman Richard 
M. Nixon (left) of the House Un-American Activities Committee 
and Committee investigator Robert E. Stripling. 
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the world in which he lives. He will want to investigate the 
nature of the sources of his information about what takes place 
in society. 

The opinions, attitudes, and conduct of most of us depend 
to a considerable degree upon the “facts’’ which are available 
and upon the images impressed upon us for interpretation of 
the facts. This is why the press and other media of mass com- 
munication are so important. Our time is limited and we soon 
weary. We read what is easily available and processed for 
quick reader consumption. A majority of us, of necessity, must 
gain our impressions of the world and form our attitudes to- 
ward persons and events second-hand—through the eyes and 
- ears of other observers. We gain these impressions from news- 
paper accounts and newscasts based on such accounts. 


Christian View of Man and Our Reading Habits 


The Christian religion gives us deep insights into the na- 
ture of man. While man is a creature of great worth, he is also 
sinful and liable to err. For the Christian, no individual, and 
no group or class in society, has the absolute truth. Since this 
is the case, he cannot rely upon one source for information. 
Moreover, he feels his faith requires him to know the interests 
and outlook of the owners of the sources of our news, for men 
tend to use their powers and their position to advance their 
Own interests. 


Men who own and control our newspapers are as honest as 
their readers and most of them make a sincere attempt to be 
impartial. The statement, frequently heard, that we have the 
“best newspapers in the world” is probably true. However, 
most newspaper publishers, as Robert Lasch so ably indicates, 
represent a class and a point of view, and they tend to gather 
about them others of the same point of view or outlook. Many 
of these men regard the newspaper as an instrument for ex- 
pressing their views, for gaining Support for some political 


group, or for serving some profitable business enterprise in 


Ee 
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Which they are also interested. The one-sidedness, the stereo- 


4 . : : : . : Gp 0 
typing of conventional attitudes, the exploitation of primitive 
idrives, and the selection and slanting of news items as found 


in many newspapers unquestionably contribute to the social 
land moral confusion and backwardness of our society. For - 


(Christians the problem of power is always how to make that 
‘power responsible to the larger group and not merely to those 


who happen to wield the power at the time. The reader of 


inewspapers who can recognize the danger which is present 
twhen publishing power is responsible to no one but the owners 
lis a great aid to a democracy. 


Rights of the People to a Free Press 


The newspaper shares the field of communication with radio, 
motion picture and newsreel, school, lecture platform, and 1in- 


|formation services of many kinds. The newspaper, however, 1s 
|probably the most widely used means for the day-by-day dis- 
}semination of the news. Whenever an institution affects the 
| public so generally, there is widespread concern that the effect 
‘be beneficial rather than detrimental. Too frequently news- 


papers are managed as if they were purely private institutions, 


|in which the average citizens or consumers have no rights and 
ithe newspaper owners few, if any, responsibilities beyond 


their personal interests. Democratic and Christian moral codes 


| imply “the right of the press to be free.” They also imply “the 


tight of the people to have a free press.” Rights and obliga- 


tions are correlative—neither can exist without the other. 


Personal Experience Often Leads to Healthy: 
Cynicism about News Coverage 
The ordinary reader may recognize, in a general way, the 


“necessity for exercising his critical judgment regarding the 
‘sources of his information, yet it usually takes some personal 


experience to make him sensitive to the problem. I attended a 
conference on “The Heritage of the English-Speaking Peoples 
and their Responsibility” held at an American college. The 


program featured a forum discussion by Senator Robert A. 
Taft and Dr. Harold Laski of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Both men presented well-organized talks with diver- | 
gent but carefully stated political philosophies. A stimulating — 
- discussion with keen audience participation followed. The press _ 
was well represented. During his talk Mr. Taft made a brief 
reference in criticism of the conduct of the war crimes trials 
at Nuremberg. In the discussion period someone asked a ques- 
tion regarding these trials so that the topic was brought up | 
again. Both Mr. Taft and Mr. Laski made replies, Mr. Taft | 
disapproving and Mr. Laski approving the trials. This whole | 
session was handled by some newspapers as though Mr. Taft 
had made a speech on the Nuremberg trials. There was no | 
mention of the title of his talk and the main points of his | 
address. Mr. Laski was either simply mentioned as having | 
spoken or given the silent treatment by not being mentioned 
ata ) 

Considerable numbers of persons, especially those with lim- | 
ited experience and outlook, appear to accept at face value | 
what they read in the papers. This is especially true if they 
have only one source for information and if they have no basis 
for criticizing the reports. In the case of the lecture by Mr. | 
Taft the writer had a basis for criticism only because he was | 
present and heard the discussion which was reported. In the > 
main the reports were to be criticized not so much for what | 
was said as for what was left out. In some cases the presenta- | 
tion of half the truth may be more insidious in its effects than } 
the publication of the false, since the false may more easily } 
be denied or refuted. 


Influence of the Special Interest Press 


On the whole the prestige and influence of the press in the} 
United States seems to be declining. During recent elections } 
*The New York Times, October 6, 1946, while featuring and emphasizing 


Mr. Taft's statements regarding the trials, did give some attention to other points 
in his talk, and also to the views cf Mr. Laski. 
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the newspapers have been overwhelmingly on the losing side 
-and have not represented public opinion. Persons are likely to 
be skeptical of the newspaper when its news items and edi- 
-torials run counter to their class or professional interests, sym- 
pathies, and stereotypes. Businessmen are influenced strongly 
by their trade journals, laborers by the labor press, and farmers 
by the farm publications. Men tend to live in a business culture 
with business standards, in a labor culture with its distinctive 
point of view, or in a farm culture with agricultural interests 
setting the pattern of thought and action. Due to the fact that 
society has become increasingly broken up into specialized or 
self-interest groups, men more and more tend to think as occu- 
pational type men. They think in social stereotypes and in the 
narrow clichés of a vocation. Moral courage and intellectual 
and spiritual resources are needed to overcome these biases. 
Christian readers of newspapers must seek to read and to un- 
derstand more than what pleasantly agrees with their peculiar 
stereotypes. 


Standards of Judgment of the Press: 

The Commission on Freedom of the Press* presented cer- 
tain requirements or standards of judgment which can be used 
by the reader in evaluating mass communication media. To the 
extent that these requirements are met we have a free and 
responsible press. They are conditions which the reader as the 
ultimate consumer should demand from his general news- 


papets.T 


TRUTHFUL ACCOUNT OF EVENTS IN 
MEANINGFUL CONTEXT 

First, the Commission suggests that the newspaper should 
offer ‘a truthful, comprehensive, and intelligent account of the 
_ day’s events in a context which gives them meaning.” Fact and 


“A Free and Responsible Press, The University of Chicigo Press, 1947. 
+We cannot of coutse expect from the committed or pressure press the same 
behavior that we expect from the general paper. 
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opinion should be distinguished in so far as possible. Since a 
bare statement of some facts may be misleading, the reader has 
a tight to know “the truth about the fact.” The single event 
must be placed in its fair or proper setting. 

To present events in their proper perspective is no easy task. 
Reporters and correspondents, as well as editors and owners 
of newspapers, usually have some definite social viewpoints 
and loyalties. These convictions are the “inarticulate major 
premises” which easily color all reports. Wherever possible 
these premises, assumptions and value judgments should be 
made clear and specific. They should not be excluded or sup- 
pressed since readers have a right to know when newspapers 
have a conscious policy of “playing up” or “playing down” cer- 
tain items in the news. 


FORUM FOR EXCHANGE OF COMMENT 


Second, the newspaper should be “a forum for the exchange 
of comment and criticism.’ Papers which refuse to publish sig- 
nificant ideas and opinions contrary to those of the members 
of its staff are betraying a trust and are reprehensible. How 
many papers solicit the opinions of various and conflicting 
groups, when these are not sent in voluntarily, so that all the 
main viewpoints on an issue will be represented? Truth is dis- 
covered only when men have access to a wide range of facts 
and opinions. Furthermore, the sources of facts, opinions, and 
arguments ought to be identified so that readers can weig 
and evaluate them. 


PRESENT FULL PICTURE OF IMPORTANT 
GROUPS IN SOCIETY 

A third requirement is “the projection of a representative 
picture of the constituent groups in the society.” In the past 
all too frequently the public has been fed stereotypes regarding 
the members of certain social, economic, racial, and national 
groups. The New York Times is to be commended for a new 
policy announced August 11, 1946. During that summer a 


Editor and Publisher 


Meeting of the Commission on Freedom of the Press* 


number of papers had headlined on page one a crime com- 
mitted by a Negro. The New York Times protested against 
extending Jim Crowism to the printed page. In view of the 
prejudice created in the past the paper announced as its policy 
that “the race of a person suspected or accused of crimes shall 
not be published unless there is a legitimate purpose to be 
served thereby.” Considering the difficulties under which the 
Negro labors, the Tzmes decided, the term “Negro” will be 
mentioned only in the case of artists or others “whose achieve- 
ments are a matter of pride to all of us.” 


The press has not been in the past a neutral or an impartial 
reporter in the social struggles in modern society. Many news- 
papers are active participants in the controversial issues of our 
time. In politics most of them are frankly partisan. In labor 
disputes, apart from the reporting of such things as strikes, 


there is usually no coverage of the ideology and social forces 


Members of the Commission were: Robert M. Hutchins, chairman; Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., vice chairman; John M. Clark, John Dickinson, William E. Hocking, 
Harold D. Lasswell, Archibald MacLeish, Charles E. Merriam, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Robert Redfield, Beardsley Ruml, Arthur M. Schlesinger and George N. Shuster. 
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back of the labor movement. Groups in opposition to the own- | 


ers of newspapers may be able to get notices of meetings 
printed but find it difficult to let the public know the things 
for which they stand. The great newspaper chains tend to serve 
the interests of the dominant groups in society. 


Is it reasonable to suggest that a newspaper might period-_ 


ically assign different pages or portions of the paper to differ- 
ent interest groups in the community or the nation? To read 


the opinions and arguments of different political parties and © 


of business, labor, farm, and professional groups in the same 
paper might be exceedingly stimulating—for the groups and 
for the reader. 


CLARIFY GOALS AND VALUES OF SOCIETY 


A fourth requirement is “the presentation and clarification — 


of the goals and values of the society.’” Newspapermen are 
occasionally heard to say that they give the public what it 
wants. In a very real sense, however, the papers cultivate or 


create the wants which they claim to serve. Newspapermen can | 


help to perpetuate and strengthen the democratic way of life 
_and the desire for world order, or they can help to undermine 
such ideas and ideals. While our papers do need to stress 
democratic values, such as freedom and justice, it is well for 
them and for the reader to remember that these values vary in 
meaning for different groups. For example, the businessman is 
likely to stress the rights of free enterprise and freedom of 
contract; the laborer is likely to stress the right to work and 
to receive a living wage. Others may emphasize the right to 


security and to share in the cultural and spiritual heritage of — 


the race. 


FULL AND WIDESPREAD ACCESS TO 
DAY’S INTELLIGENCE 

Finally, the Commission on the Freedom of the Press requires 
of newspapers: “full access to the day’s intelligence.” There 
must be a “wide distribution of news and opinion.” 
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Action by the Reader 

As readers of newspapers, as citizens, and as Christians inter- 
ested in a better society, there are two things we can do at 
once. In the first place, we can exert pressure to improve our 
present newspapers. We can encourage, criticize, and protest 
as occasion demands. In the second place, we can widen our 
range or variety of reading. This may entail subscription to 
newspapers of varied policy, to some of the better weekly and 
monthly journals of opinion and news analysis, and to selected 
pressure and research group publications. A partial list of these 
will be found in this Soczal Action. We shall have to assume, 
I think, that most newspapers do not meet the standards set 
forth by the Commission on Freedom of the Press. More of 
them will be encouraged to do so in the future if readers of 
papers become more responsible and intelligent. 


As readers we might well encourage the development of 
both public and private bureaus of information and investiga- 
tion on a local, regional, or national basis. Today we can get 
ratings of current motion pictures and of radio programs.’’* 
There are many literary and art critics who actually evaluate 
books and theater and concert programs rather than merely 
print press agent releases. Why should there not be critics 
and services which rate and evaluate our newspapers and mag- 
azines in terms of their accuracy, fairness, and “full access 
to the day’s intelligence?’ Education institutions might well 
do this for the papers of their area or state. Readers of 
newspapers might be encouraged to belong to social action 
groups in which the members accept some responsibility for 
keeping one another informed and for exerting social pressure 
after making a careful study of varied sources of information. 


*Movie rating services are offered in the Christian Century, Parents’ Magazine, 
Consumers’ Union publications, by the Protestant Motion Picture Council, etc. 


Research and Pressure Group Publications 


The general press (often termed the popular or commercial press) 
cannot be relied upon as an adequate source of information on the 
varied class, occupational, racial and special interests which make up 
our society. Reasons why this is a fact have been traced in S$ ocial Action 
by Robert Lasch and Harold Titus. The Christian seeking to act respon- 


sibly on social issues must, therefore, find time and opportunity to read 
publications of organizations whose interests and outlook on current _ 
events are not adequately presented in the popular press. He must at- | 


tempt also to read some publications of research agencies able to do 
more objective, interpretive and documented studies than the newspaper 
or mass circulating magazine can supply. 

To aid our readers in this task, Social Action presents a directory of 
major pressure and research organizations and their publications, classi- 
fied by areas of major interest. 

Asterisks have been placed before what the compilers feel are the 
one or two most useful publications to the general reader in each of 


the areas. If all of these publications were subscribed to they would — 


cost about $35.00 a year. Such an expenditure of time and money might 
be possible for a Social Action Committee or a church, but less possible 


for the ordinary layman. The list will probably be most useful to in-— 


dicate publications available in the social problem area in which the 


reader is most concerned or most lacking in information. For example, — 
a business or professional man who reads no labor publications and — 


relies upon the general press for his knowledge of the labor movement 


would increase his understanding of labor-management relations if he 


subscribed to and read one of the labor publications listed here. 


THOMAS B. KEEHN 
KENNETH UNDERWOOD 


International Relations 


United Nations Bulletin. Published by the UN Department of Public 
Information, in order to help provide a concise account of the activ- 
ities of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. Interna- 
tional Document Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York. $3.+ 


+All subscription prices are for one year unless otherwise indicated. 
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World Government News, United World Federalists, Inc., 7 E. 12th 
St., New York 3. $1.50. Advocates structural change in UN in 
order to achieve world government. 

International Conciliation, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 W. 117th St., New York 27. 75¢. Contains important 
speeches, specialized studies and documentary material. 

American Association for the UN, 45 E. 65th St., New York 21. Pub- 
lishes a variety of free popular literature. Literature subscription of 
$5 annually entitles subscriber to all publications issued during the 
year. Peoples’ Section for the UN (same address) sends pamphlets 
and discussion guides for $1. 

Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37. $3.50. 
Monthly summary of political, social, physical developments in 
atomic research and control. 

*Foreign Policy Bulletin and Foreign Policy Reports, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Bulletin, $4 ($6 with 
membership), Reports, $5. Well-documented analyses of move- 
ments and issues affecting international relations. 

International Legislation Information Service, 1740 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Mimeographed material and special information 
on legislation in the international field available upon request. 

World Politics, Yale Institute of International Studies, 202 Hall of 
Graduate Studies, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. $5. 
An academic “Quarterly Journal of International Relations.” 


Consumers 


*Consumer Report, Consumers’ Union of U.S., 17 Union Square, W., 
New York. A technical buying guide rating goods as “best buys,” 
“also acceptable,” and ‘‘not acceptable,” with information on how 
a consumer can judge various types of goods for himself. Buying 
Guide every December summarizes and supplements information 
in the Report. $5 for both. Labor policies of companies are re- 
ported. Each, subscriber has one vote in election of CU’s officers 
and directors. 

Bulletin, Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey. $3. 
Bulletin evaluates as to price and quality well-known trade-marked 
products, also gives general consumer news and information. 
Annual Cumulative Bulletin, a condensed buying guide, $1. Neither 
gives labor policies of companies reported. 

Consumer Clearing House, 1740 K Street, N.W., Washington. Infor- 
mation on legislation affecting consumers available on request. 
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For publications by the federal government of consumer interest, write 
for price list 76, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 27, 
DG 


Labor 

American Federationist, AFL Department of Research and Education, 
901 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington. $2. General news 
and opinion publication of AFL. *Labor’s Monthly Survey. $1. 
AFL research on specific national economic and political issues. 

*CIO News, Department of Research and Education, CIO, 718 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6. $1. Weekly newspaper. Economic 
Outlook, monthly summary of CIO research on special problems 
affecting labor. $1.50. 

Labor Information Bulletin, Office of Information, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25. $1. Summaries of government data on 
wages, hours, conditions of work, etc. 

International Labour Review, 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington 6. 
$5. Monthly publication of the International Labour Office of 
United Nations. 

Labor Education Guide, Current Materials for Workers’ Education 
Activities. 50¢. Annotated list of labor plays. 20¢. Suggested list 
of novels, plays, poetry. American Labor Education Service, 1776 
Broadway, New York 19. 


Business 

*National Association of Manufacturers, National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee, 14 W. 49th St., New York 20. NIIC, major public 
relations organization for American big business, publishes free 
literature specifically designed for church groups, women’s clubs, 
farm groups, schools and businessmen. 

American Affairs, 247 Park Ave., New York. $2.50. This is a for- 
mal opinion quarterly with general /a/ssez-faire, free enterprise 
orientation published by National Industrial Conference Board. 

Chamber of Commerce of U.S., 1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6. 
This organization directs its literature to business groups only and 
does not publish material for the general public. Specific studies or 
issues of publications will be sent on request. 

*Committee for Economic Development, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Publishes Digest, summarizing CED studies and listing 
books and pamphlets the organization publishes. Business-sponsored 
research organization seeking a ‘‘middle-of-the-road (left of NAM) 


position in private and government planning for high levels of 
employment. 
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Agriculture 

*Nation’s Agriculture, American Farm Bureau Federation, 109 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 50¢. Most influential farm organization in 
America, takes a “‘business attitude” toward agriculture. Member- 
ship drawn mostly from upper and middle income farmers. 

National Grange Monthly, The National Grange, 744 Jackson Pl., 
N.W., Washington. 50¢. Close to Farm Bureau in. policy. 

*National Union Farmer, The Fatmers Union (Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America), 155 Sherman St., Denver 16, 
Colorado. $1. Publication reflects interests of membership drawn 
more heavily from lower income farmers than Grange or Farm 
Bureau. 

*Farm Labor News, National Farm Labor Union (formerly Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union), 602 Victor Building, Washington, D.C. 
36¢. News reports organizing work among tenant farmers, share- 

_ coppers, migrant workers. 

*National Citizens Council for Migrant Labor, 132 Third St., S.E., 
Washington. Mimeographed information on all aspects of migra- 
tory agricultural labor available. 


Politics 
The Democratic Digest, Ring Bldg., Washington. Free, official publi- 
cation of the Democratic Party. 

The Republican News, 1337 Connecticut Ave., Washington. Free, 
official publication of the Republican Party. 

ADA World, Americans for Democratic Action, 1740 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6. $3 membership. Liberal, non-communist political 
action organization. 

Socialist Call, 303 Fourth Ave., New York 10. $2. Official publica- 
tion of the Socialist Party. 

Friends of Democracy, 103 Park Ave., New York. Membership with 
publications, $3. Exposes proto-fascist and communist activities and 
front organizations. 


Veterans 

AVC Bulletin, 1200 I Street, Washington. Received with membership 
in American Veterans Committee. No subscription rate. 

The American Legion Monthly, 1608 K. St., N.W., Washington. 
$1.25. Official publication of American Legion. 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 29th St., Kansas City 2, Missouri. $1. 
Official publication of Veterans of Foreign Wars of United States. 
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Civil Liberties and Civil Rights 


American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Sth Ave., New York 10. Qvar- 
terly, 25¢. Monthly News Bulletin, 50¢, membership with all pub- 
lications, $2. 


Civil Liberties Clearing House, 1000 11th St., N.W., Washington. 
Information on legislation in the fields of civil liberties and civil 
rights available upon request. 


*T he Crisis, 69 Fifth Ave., New York. $1. Official publication of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 


Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York. Announcements of special 
publications will be sent on request. 


National Council for Permanent Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
tee, 930 F St., N.W., Washington 4. 


American Council on Race Relations, 4901 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 15. 
This is a clearing house for many interracial organizations. Has a 
Community Service Division which will send announcements of 
special publications on request. 


Social Welfare 


*Social Legislation Information Service, 930 F St., N.W., Washing- 
ton. $10. This is best source available on legislation affecting na- 
tional social welfare. 


Journal of National Education Association of the United States, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6. $3. 


National Public Housing Conference, 1015 15th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5. Headquarters for Housing Legislative Information Service. 


Committee for the Nation’s Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


Literature sent on request in support of the administration’s pro- 
gram for federal health insurance. 


National Physicians’ Committee for Extension of Medical Services, 
Lincoln Tower Bldg., Chicago 1. Literature sent on request oppos- 
ing federal health insurance and defending present medical practice. 


American Public Welfare Association, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington. Information on extension of social security sent on request. 


American Parents Committee, 132 Third St., S.E., Washington. In- 
formation on welfare affecting children sent on request. 
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General Research and Education on 
Social, Economic and Political Questions 


Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., Washington 3. 
List of special studies published on conservation of resources, labor- 
management relations, economic problems and government, health 
and welfare, and international economic problems sent on request. 


*Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., New York 16. Pub- 
lishes Public Affairs Pamphlets, 12 pamphlets, $2; 20, $3. 


National Planning Association, 800 21st St., N.W., Washington 6. 
Most pamphlets, 25¢. Orientation and purpose similar to Public 
Affairs Institute. Now publishing series on causes of industrial 
peace. 

National League of Women Voters, 766 Jackson Pl., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. Non-partisan organization educating women for intelli- 
gent political action. 


*Information Service, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, Department of Research and Education, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. $2.50. Federal Council has other departments: Christian 
Social Relations, Church and Economic Life, Race Relations, Town 
and Country Church, Commission on a Just and Durable Peace. 
All publish important information. Federal Council has a $10 
annual subscription price for all its publications. 


Social Action, Council for Social Action, Congregational Christian 
Churches, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 10. $1.50. The Council also 
publishes, jointly with the Commission on Christian Social Action 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, Christian Community. 
Other publications of the Council: Labor Letter (mimeographed), 
prepared weekly by Francis W. McPeek, 1164 E. 58th St., Chicago 
37; Legislative Action Service (mimeographed), prepared by 
Thomas Keehn, 1751 N St., N.W., Washington 6. 

Prophetic Religion, Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, Box 577, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. $1. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, Social Action Department, 
1812 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington. 


Economic Justice, National Religion and Labor. Foundation, 64-66 
Edgewood Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 

Newsletter, Friends Committee on National Legislation, 1000 Eleventh 
St., N.W., Washington. $2. 


OP yh We lehon 


Readers of this issue on “What Every Newspaper Reader Should 
Know” will fully appreciate the importance of reading regularly a 
magazine such as Social Action which gives a critical appraisal of cur- 
rent social issues. The daily newspapers are too frequently dominated 
by the “big business” mind. In order to secure a balanced diet it 1s 
necessary to read periodicals representing the viewpoints of labor, 
special interest groups, and especially religion. The perspectives of 
prophetic faith are the most essential vitamins for the regular diet of 
truth-seekers. 

If you want to do something constructive to promote the wider read- 
ing of Social Action, write us for a copy of our new display card. It 
measures 10 by 14 inches and has a pocket suitable for displaying two 
copies of the magazine. Inviting the public to “examine, read, sub- 
scribe,” the card reveals further information about the magazine's pub- 
lishers and price when an issue is lifted out for inspection. Accompany- 
ing the display card are a number of return, postage-collect subscrip- 
tion cards for the convenience of new subscribers. The display card is 
designed to stand upright upon a table, to be hung upon a wall or to 
be tacked to a bulletin-board. 

Our plan of promotion is very simple. We provide the display card, 
subscription blanks and one free subscription to the magazine to each 
person who will agree to place it in a suitable location and keep it 
filled with copies of Social Action. We recommend it be put in a con- 
spicuous place in the vestibule of the church, the reading nook of the 
parlors or in some other place where people congregate. Your personal 
recommendation to interested inquirers will do much to widen the 
circle of regular readers. 

This week a spokesman for the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews was asked by the executive of one of the larger communions 
what the churches could do to improve understanding of church-state 
relations. “Support the position of Social Action,” was the prompt 
reply. If you agree on the importance of promoting this kind of pub- 
lication, won't you write us immediately. Your simple act may lead 
toward the formation of a better-informed public opinion in America. 
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